CHARLES   FROHMAN

like Paul Potter, Haddon Chambers, William Gillette,
and Augustus Thomas, came and talked over plays and
productions. Here, too, he kept vigil on the snowy
night when London was to pass judgment on the first
production of "Peter Pan" on any stage.

The way he came to acquire an Interest in the White
Plains house is typical of the man and his methods.
Dillingham had bought the place. One day Frohman
and Gillette lunched with him there. Frohman was
immensely taken with the establishment. He liked the
lawn, the garden, the trees, and the aloofness. The
three men sat at a round table. Frohman beamed and
said:

"This is the place for me. I want to sit at the head
of this table." It was his way of saying that he wanted
to acquire an ownership in it, and from that time on
he was a co-proprietor.

With characteristic generosity he insisted upon pay-
ing two-thirds of the expenses. Then, in his usual lavish
fashion, he had it remodeled. He wanted a porch built.
Instead of engaging the village carpenter, who could
have done It very well, he employed the most famous
architects in the country and spent thirty thousand
dollars. It was the Frohman way.

Out of the Frohman ownership of the White Plains
house came one of the many Frohman jests. Its con-
duct was so expensive that Frohman one day said to
Dillingham, " Let's rent a theater and make it pay for
the maintenance of the house."

Frohman then leased the Garrick,. but instead of
making money on it he lost heavily.

The factotum at White Plains was the German Max,
whom Dillingham had brought over from the Savoy in
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